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" Lo, we are mocked with fancies and we stretch 

Meek unavailing arms to anywhere, 
But help is none. The North wind cannot fetch 

An answer to our cries, nor in the air 
Fanned by the South wind's van is any aid. 

What then is left but this, that we be brave 
And steadfast in our places, not afraid, 

However fell our lot, and we will lave 
Us deep in human waters till our minds 

Grow broad and kindly and we haply steal 
A paradise from Nature. Nothing binds 

Man closer unto man than that he feel 
The trouble of his comrade. So we grope 

Through courage, truth and kindness back to hope." 



There are continually new testimonies to the spread of the mys- 
tic sense; the feeling of the identification of the individual with 
the larger and ultimate forces of the universe. It is this sense 
that is set down in the short, unrhymed lyrics of Mrs. Sprague's 
" My Two Gardens."* One comes across such lines as : 
" I seemed to lose all individual consciousness 
And my whole garden became myself." 

" It has seemed to me that somewhere out of silence 

Something would speak to me." 
" And as we leave ourselves free 
The Soul within unfolds." 

The last poem perhaps as well as any gives us what the author is 
striving to say : 

" The Source of all, the great world Power 

Enthroned in silence, waits — 

Waits until the heart of man freed from all passion 

Shall turn to deeds of love." 

There is the same difficulty, more exaggerated, in these poems 
that we noted in Mr. Lodge's; it is the mistaken tendency to 
discard the earthly symbol. There is something too thin and 
too rarefied about poetry that is all in the upper regions of ab- 
straction. But the little volume has none the less its own grace 
and noble charm. 

Very sweet and spontaneous is the singing in this prettily 
named volume, j- all compact of tenderness, flowers, tears, smiles 

*"My Two Gardens." By A. S. Rochester, New York: The Manas 
Press, 1909. 

t " Flower o' the Grass." By Ada Foster Murray. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1910. 
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and memories, the stuff out of which from time immemorial 
poetry and life have been made. It is singing rather than 
poetry, for except the sonnets there is hardly a poem that might 
not be set to a melody. A great susceptibility to nature, per- 
haps primarily to autumnal beauty, a certain placidity of outlook, 
a shining, child-like wonder at the beauty of the world and of 
love in the world, are among this graceful writer's endowments. 
She has command of pretty and innocent imagery and a playful 
fancy. 

If one were in a fault-finding mood one might complain that 
the rhythms are a little too facile, too much 

" The sweet, old songs unspoiled by art " 

which the author commends in another. It might add to the 
richness and variety of her verse were she to make search for 
more intricate and complex movements of the line and more un- 
hackneyed phrases. The word mystic, too, a rather debased, word 
in these days, occurs too often used in the sense of magic. But 
when all is said this is sweet and kindly singing. 

Among the better poems in the volume are " Above Salerno," 
" The Imprisoned Voice " and " The Flaming Hours," the last 
one short and lovely enough to quote : 

" When woodland ways 
Are all ablaze, 

The Autumn spreads her cloth of gold 
On tangled hedge and briery wold. 
Her spears are golden on the height, 
Her torches burn with ruddy light; 
On ironweed and thistle crown 
She flings the purple of renown 
When woodland ways are all ablaze." 



TRAVEL. 

Quite novel is the undertaking of this book.* To say Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Allinson have combined a book on travel with 
a book on Greek poetry is quite to miss the point and to fail of 
the truth while saying the undisputed. They have thrown the . 
light of poetry on landscape ; they have interpreted the psychology 
of a race by the environment. One travels in Italy with Dante 

* " Greek Lands and Letters." By Francis Greenleaf Allinson and Anne 
C. E. Allinson. New York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1909. 



